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SWAMP MUCK. 

We have had several conversations with the far- 
mers in our vicinity relative to the query which we 
made a few numbers back concerning the use of 
swamp muck as a manure. 

Mr. Z. A. Merrow informs us that he has taken 
this substance out in the fall and used it in its nat- 
ural state in the spring as a manure for potatoes. 
The result of the experiment was that the muck 
appeared to be nearly or quite as good for this pur- 
pose as coarse unfermented manure. He does not 
suppose it will last so long. 

Mr. Day, formerly of Leeds, corroborates the a- 
bove statement, he having used it for manuring the 
potato crop in the same manner.—The statement of 
Mr. Metcalf, respecting his Ruta Baga crop, pub- 
lished in this day’s paper, is also in faver of the use 
of this article, 





Mr. Whiting’s Crop of Wheat. 

We observed not long since that there was some 
mistake in the statement which we made respect- 
ing Mr. Whiting’s crop of wheat, Since then we 
have had an interview, and the following is the sub- 
stance of his story. 

In June, 1835, he ploughed up a piece of pas- 
ture land, and let it lay until the ensuing spring. 
He then cross ploughed it and put on a moderate 
coat of manure from his barn. He planted two a- 
cres to corn and beans and half an acre to potatoes. 
He ashed the corn twice, and plastered it once 
faithfully after it was up. 

In the spring of 1837, he ploughed the piece 
twice and sowed it (2 1-2 acres) to wheat, using 
five bushels of seed in all—harrowed it and gave it 
8 thorough and faithful rolling. 

While the wheat was in the milk, hearing of the 
ravages made by the grain worm, and that lime was 
& preventive, he scattered over his piece one cask 
of dry slacked lime. 

After harvesting, he thrashed and winnowed up 
seventy large bushels of geod sound wheat. Mr. 
Whiting thinks that he is indebted to the use of 
the roller for his extra crop. By the use of this in- 
strument the earth was brought in contact with the 
seed, and most.of what he sowed came up; at any 
rate, much more than would have come up had he 
not rolled his land at all. 


Bartey. Mr. W. also stated that he raised fifty- 
two and a half bushels of barley during the past 
summer from three bushels of sowing. In this crop 
he also feels indebted to the roller which he used in 
2 faithful manner upon it when sowed. The land 
was loamy and dry. He uses a roller three feet ‘ 





j and a half in diameter, made by covering some old 


cart wheels with plank. 


A Liberal Offer. 
The Editor of the Yankee Farmer, published at 

Portland, after commenting upon the offer made by | 
the Ken. Co. Ag. Society, of a premium to the au- | 
thor of the best mode for destroying the Grain | 
Worm or preventing its ravages, concludes, by also | 
offering an additional ren potiars, to be paid in- 
volumes of his paper equivalent to that sum. This | 
will enhance the premium very much, and gives a 
strong inducement for exertion in so good a cause. 





Improvements im our Paper. 

It will be perceived by our readers that our Pub- 
lisher has made arrangements to resume the Legal 
Department, commenced sometime since, and also 
to add anotber under the head of “ Youths’ Depart- 
ment.” These are entrusted to the hands of a gen- | 
man abundantly well qualified for the task, and who 
will spare no pains to make them correct in prin- 
ciple, as well as interesting, instructive and useful. | 

We hope those exertions to do well, will meet 
with suitable encouragement—and that our friends 
will not forget that all concerned in the paper look 
to them for support and encouragement in their la- 
bors. ——_—— 

Reclaiming Bogs and Swamps. 











income. Three dollars of course is the interest of 
fifty dollars, and is it wrong to value the acre actu- 
ally worth that sum ? 

Let any man therefore sit down and make a cal- 
cnlation of the number of acres which there may 
be of this kind of soil in his town, now lying idle 
and comparatively speaking worth nothing; and 
then see what would be the gain to the communi- 
ty, if they were cleared and produced according to 
the above estimates. And if all these waste acres 
throughout the part of the State at present settled, 
were reclaimed and in operation, what an in- 
crease of valuable and taxable property would re- 
sult. 





Pickle for Beef and Pork. 

The following valuable recipe for preserving 
Beef and Pork will undoubtedly be acceptable to 
many of our readers. Mr. B. Nason of this town 
assures us that he has inade the pickle in which he 
has preserved his beef and pork in this way for sev- 
eral years, and finds there is no mistake in it. In 
the summer when the scum rises, boil it and skim 
it well, and it will continue fit for yse. 

A good pickle for Beef &. Pork, calted the “ Knick- 
oteter ickle.”—T he following recipe for makind 
pickle for beef and pork is strongly recommended 
to the adoption of those who pickle beef and pork 


for family use. Persons in the trade who will a- 
dopt it will finda ready sale. It has been used b 


There is no one thing at present within the scope | many families in this city and always approve 
of our acqaaintance that will so materially change | We do not hesitate to assert that there is no pickle 


the face of the State, and add so much to the ac- 


tual value of its territory, and even its capital, as | 
the reclaiming of Bogs and that kind of land 
known by the name of Brook Intervale. When 
the deposit of vegetable matter which has been 
accumulating for ages, is deep, and it is not very 
wet, or in sucha condition that the water can 
be commanded or controlled at pleasure, there is 
no better grass lands among us. 

This kind of land is abundant in Maine, but has 
hitherto been considered of not much value, and 
suffered to lie neglected—grown up to bushes, and 
covered with mosses of no value at all. Where of 
such texture and consistency as to allow of culti- 
vation, the best of grasses may be raised upon 
them, and the profit can be easily calculated by 
those living in their vicinity, and who know the 
price of labor there and the value of hay. When 
they are of a more moist nature and will not grow 
the better or more common grasses, they will pro- 
duce the coarser and less nutritious aquatic spe- 
cies in abundance, which are very good for sheep 
and young cattle during the colder parts of the 
winter. This kind of hay may be considered on 
an average to the farmer who has a large stock e- 
qual in value to half that which is given for the 
common kind, and the yield per acre is often more. 
Let us cypher a little about it. 

If it produce one ton per acre, and that ton costs 
you two dollars to secure it, and brings you four 
dollars, yon have a net income of two dollars upon 
the acre. Now two dollars, you know very well, is 
the interest of 33 dollars and 33 1-3 cents, at 6 per 
cent. It is not unfair, then, to consider the acre 
fairly worth that sum. If it should produce a ton 
and a half of hay, and that sold for the above price 
the amount will be six dollars, or three dollars net 





in use to be compared with it—Could this pickle 
recipe be generally adopted, our pickled beef and 
pork would have a preference in foreign markets. 

For 100 pounds beef or pork, 

Take 6 gallons water, 
9 lbs. salt, coarse and fine mixed, 
3 lbs. Brown Sugar, 
3 oz. salt petre, 
1 oz. pear! ash, 
1 gallon molasses, 

In making a larger or smaller quantity of pickle, 
the above proportions are to be observed. Boil and 
skim these ingredients well, and when cold, put 
them over the beef and pork.—M. E. Far.— Vol. 5. 


STATEMENTS ON ROOT CROPS. 
On Ruta Baga. 

Gentlemen: The following productions of an a- 
cre of land cultivated with Ruta Baga the past sea- 
son by the subscriber on his farm in Winthrop, is 
offered for the Society’s premium. The soil is a 
clay loam, pretty free from stones, and rather moist. 
A greater part of it in 1834 was cultivated with 





potatoes—in 1835 sowed to wheat and clover seed . 


—in 1836 a crop of hay was taken off. No ma- 
nure has been applied to the land for three last 
crops above mentioned—other than it had beenjin 
pasture for several years. The first of June, 1837, 
the land was again ploughed, and thirty cart loads 
of barn yard and sheep manure was spread on the 
land and thoroughly pulverized with the harrow.— 
It was then marked out with an instrument made 
for that purpose, into rows twenty inches apart ;— 
then one and a half pounds of seed sown by hand, 
and I rolled the land down with a heavy roller 
drawn by a horse—the work was done. 

I have kept no particular account with the crop, 
but consider, on the whole, the Ruta Baga crop 
cultivated with less expense than the potato or corn 
crop, per acre. 


Some 






































About the first of November the crop was har- 


vested—well trimmed and measured (by measuring 
a half cord cart-body, and found it to contain fifty 
bushels)—making in the whole eleven hundred and 
twenty-six bushels as handsome roots as I ever 
saw. Yours, respectfully, 


Winthrop, Dec. 23d, 1837. 


I. BOWLES. 


The crop of Ruta Baga which I offer for premi- 


um, was raised on one acre of land, which, for the; 


last three years has yielded one ton of hay, annu- 
ally—soil, yellow loam—ploughed the fall. previ- 


ous. 
In regard to cultivating my crop, I harrowed it 


lengthways of the furrows, and then spread on ten 
cords of barn manure, and used the cultivator— 
then harrowed it until it was fit fonsowing. Icom- 
menced sowing on the first day of the 6th mo., and 


finished on the 4th. Isowed it with my drill ma-. 


chine, and put in 14 oz. of seed. I commenced 


hoeing on the 25th, and about half thinned them ;. 


om the 12th of the 7th mo. I finished hoeing the 
second time. The rows were 2 1-2 feet apart, and 
the plants 1 foot in the row. 

The amount which I raised was six hundred bush- 
els—they being well cleaned and free from dirt— 
and they weighed 64 pounds to the bushel. 

The expense of raising is as follows: 

To. plonghing, $4 00 
harrowing and cultivating, 2 00 








ten cords of manure, 15 00 ie: 
sowing the seed, 50 
hoeing, 12 00 
harvesting, 6 00 
seed, 84 
Cr. By 600 bushels of turnips at. 
25 cents per bushel,. $150 00 
40 34 
Net profit, $109 66 
The land was cleared in 1832; and this crop was 
the first after ploughing. J. W. HAINS. 
Hallowell, 12th mo., 1st, 1837. 
Gentlemen: The soil on which I raised my crop: 


of turnips isa deep clay loam. It was in grass 
three years previous to Sept., 1836,—and at that 
time it was ploughed. In the spring of 1837, I 
hauled on to one half acre, and spread over it, about 
twelve loads of green manure taken out of the 
yard ; then pulverized it fine with a horse and cul- 
tivator—and‘sowed it with turnips, about the 8th of 
June, in rows 2 feet apart one way, and 8 inches 
the other. I hoed them three times, and harvested 
them about the:last of October; and on one half 
anacre I had three hundred and seventy-eight 
bushels, 
Dr. Ploughing, $3 per acre, 

ne manure, 17 cts. per load, (near the 


arn—3 loads would make a cord,;) 
Sowing, two hands 1-2 day, 
Seed, ‘ 


Hoeing and thinning the first time, 
second time, 
third time, 
Harvesting, two hands 2 days, 
Boy, 1-2 day, 


s 
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Cr. By 378 bushels Ruta Baga at 25° 





cts. per bushel, $94 50 
Deduct expense, 1433 
forthe use of land and profit, $80 17 


OAKES HOWARD. 
Winthrop, Dec. 1837. 


‘To ‘the Committee on Ruta Baga, &c. — Gen- 
tLemMEN: In urging my claims for the Society’s 
premium.on a half acre of Ruta Baga, I submit the 
following statement. 


MAINE FARMER 


The soil was +a moist, heavy loam, and so re- 
duced by mowing that the land adjoining, in a sim- 
ilar condition, yielded the present untavorable sea- 
son, not more than six hundred of hay per acre.— 
The sward was turued over the last of May, after 
spreading on a little short of two cords of meadow 
muck, somewhat resembling peat, which was cart- 
ed into a clean barn-yard late in the fall, and haul- 
ed out in the. spring, and of course but little satu- 
rated with urine or mixed with animal manure. Af- 
ter a light harrowing with a horse lengthways of 
the furrows, it was marked out in rows three feet 
apart, and prior to the tenth of June a little over 
two cords of the same muck, which had been 
thrown into the hogs’-sty and out again at differ- 
ent times during the fall and spring, was dropped 
in hills about fifteen inches asunder, and the seed 
dropped and covered. 

When the plants appeared, two bushels of plas- 
ter and ashes in equal parts were sprinkled on the 
plants, almost covering them. This dressing was 
designed to answer a two-fold purpose—to neutral- 
ize the acid in the manure, and to prevent the dep- 
redations of the turnip flea or bug,—the latter ob- 
ject I have uniformly accomplished in this way by 
performing the operation when the dew is on. Af- 
ter the first.hoeing the surplus plants were remov- 
ed, taking eare to leave two thrifty ones at a suita- 
ble distance apart in each hill. The plants when 
thinned out were thrown into baskets, and furnish- 
ed a-large amount of food for swine of which they 
are very fond. 

Immediately before the second hoeing two bush- 
els of ashes were put on the hills. The manure 
and soil being both free from weed seeds the culti- 
vation was easy, and no labor required after the 
second hoeing. When harvested, the tops. were 
put into the barn and mixed with.straw, furnishing 
a considerable quantity of good fodder.. 


Amount of turnips, 346 bushels, (weigh- 
ing 62 lbs, per bushel) at 20 cts. $69 20 
Plants and tops for fodder, 3 00 
$72 20 
Cost of growing. 

Self and one yoke oxen, plough and 
bey .1-2 day, $1 50 
Harrowing and furrowing with horse, 50 
Hauling and spreading manure, | 100 


Laying out manure in hills, 





Sowing and covering seed, 117 

Self and boy 4 days thinning and hoeing_ 
twice, 5 50 
Harvesting and putting into cellar, . 3 50 
Seed, 20 
4 cords manure—half price, 4 00 
$18 72 


Net income, $53 48. 
JOS. A. METCALF. 
Winthrop, Dec. 22d, 1837. 


To the Adjudging Committee of the Ken. Co. Ag. 
Society: I claim the Society’s premium for Ruta 
Baga raised on one fourth of an acre of land.’ The 
soil was a rocky yellow loam which had been 
mowed for about twelve years be:ore -the present, 
giving for the last three years about half a ton of 
hay to the acre. The land was of course-in-a poor 
state of cultivation. It was ploughed: about the 
middle of May, and six cords of manure, taken 
from my barn yard, were spread on and harrowed 
in. [planted the seed about the middle of June, 
in rows two féet-apart—the hills about one foot a- 
part—putting in seed enough to be sure of having 
three or four plints in each hill. 

I hoed them twice by odd jobs, when most at lei- 
sure, and harvested them the first November. 

Upon 1-4 of an acre I had 250 baskets full— 





| weighing 75 Ibs. the basket full. 

































































Having kept no account of the labor, I am 
ble to state the expense of the crop.. _ 


TURNER 
December 23d, 1897. CORTIS 





On Poratoes, 

Gentlemen : Having given a short statement », 
the Committees on crops of Corn and Hay, re, 
pecting the manner in which I proceed with m 
land in- raising my crops, perhaps it would be va 
for me now to proceed and spend a moment jin ue. 
quainting you with the course I pursued in raig 
my crop of potatoes, which I entered for a Dts. 
mium. 

The land on which I raised them is a hard gran. 
elly loam, In 1836, I ploughed one acre of 
sward land, which had been much reduced by crop 
ping with the scythefor eight years in success; 
and sowed it to oats, which produced but a ligit 
crop. In the spring following, I ploughed t, 
ground, and put on, and spread, about eighteen loads 
of coarse manure tothe acre. I then harrowed ; 
three times, which left it in a good state for rece. 
ing the seed ;—I furrowed my rows three feet ,, 
part, and dropped the potatoes in- hills about tn, 
feet distant, with twenty-two bushels of seed , 
the acre—and put» into each hill a spoonful ¢ 
plaster. 

They were hoed only once, and rather poor, | 
too, for there was but little pains taken with they, 
I had one acre of land measured, and there wey 
three hundred and seventy-three bushels of good 
potatoes, weighing sixty-five lbs. to the bushel~ 
most.y of the variety called English whites, and, 
few of the red potatoes. 

The expense is as follows : 








$16 | 





Ploughing in the stubble, 
Harrowing, 7 
Planting, three days, 90 
Hoeing, three days, 9 (i 
Harvesting and putting into the cellar, 
eight days, 5t 
Sle Fy 


WALTER HAINS. 
Winthrop, Oct., 1837. 


The land on which I planted my potatoes wa [ 
sward land, and had been mowed six years in su: 
cession, previous to this year. On one acre of it! 
spread five cords of manure before I ploughed it- 
which was done the first of May—and by spreat 
ing the manure before ploughing, I consider that! 
did not receive much benefit from it this year. The 7 
furrows were about three and a half feet from esc) | 
other—the hills were about twenty inches apart— | 
The potatoes were of three kinds—one fourth 0 
which were the red potatoes—one third the Philx 
delphia potatoes—the remainder were what we cal | 
the Butmen,potatoes ;—and on the acre there wer | 
three hundred and twenty bushels. If the whole® 
cre. had been planted with red potatoes, I judge 
there would have been 450 bushels; if with Phil 
adelphia, I judge there would have been 350 bus 
els. The soil is a sandy loam. 

JOHN E. SNELL 

Winthrop, Dec. 4th, 1837. 





On Mancet Worrzet. 


The crop of ‘Mangel Wurtzel which I offer fot 
premium was raised on one eighth of an acré- 
Soil, yellow loam. The crop in 1834, was potatoe 
—in 1835, turnips—in 1836, potatoes, at the rate of 
three hundred bushels to the acre. It was ploug! 
ed in the spring,-and one cord and a half of com 
mon barn manure spread: on, then cross-ploughed 
and harrowed, and rendered fit for sowing. Op 
the 5th mo., 23d, sowed. itvin.rows, two,and & 





feetapart. 7th.mo. Ist; hoed and partly thinned 
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$167 | 
| 
20) 
20 | 
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them the second time. The amount raised was;uable paper,—I will now give you a short account | nobscot merchants, his inquiry may be answered. (1) 


one hundred bushels. 
The expense of raising is as follows : 


Pioughing, 
Harrowing, 
Manure, 2 
Seed, 50 | 
Sowing, , 
Hoeing, 

Harvesting, 


of my proceedings, last season, and the result. 
I proceeded with my seed wheat, a8 in my for- 
$2 00 | mer communication,—that is, washed and soaked it | .5)4 to us next summer with all its char ges. 
50 in vitriol water,—and sowed fourteen bushels ; ten} Persons have been in our markets, anticipating 
‘on burnt land where cérn had been planted the | the purchase of our crop of wheat; but finding we 
50 | year before, and four bushels on ploughed lan 
2.00 | planted to potatoes the season before. The crop |, 
1 00 | was two hundred eleven and a half bushels, and | with large quantities. By the way, Sir, and forthe 


Just so, Mr. Severance, with our Pork, as with 
our Cattle, if we had any considerable quantity to 
sell, it would be sent to on for barrelling, to be 


d, | had very little to sell, they have gone home with a 
flea in their ear, expecting, as they no doubt will, 
o supply us from the Western crop, next summer, 


—— | there was not one head of smut to be found in the | consideration of the Maine Farmer, I submit a short 


8 75) 
Credit, by tops, 





$6 75 | of vitriol. 


J. W. HAINS. 
Hallowell, 12th mo. 1st, 1837. 





Some few years since, one of my neat cattle—a 
white cow, so much so, that I thought there was not 
a colored hair on her,—about the month of Decem- 
ber, hegan to change her color for red, especially 
about the forward parts, and from a known line of 
consanguinity, I thought her mixed white and red. 
I soon noticed, however, a glutinous matter adhere- 
ing and drying to her horns, with which she en- | 
deavored to rub herself—also to her bow and stan- 
cheon. On examination, I found her virtually cov- 
ered with vermin, and most where there was most. 
of the red appearance. 

I immediately applied a decoction of tobacco— 
the vermin disappeared, and soon after the red ap- 
pearance—and the cow beganto thrive. J.C. 








INDIGO DYE-——How to remedy when Bad. 
Mr. Hotmes :—I have been in the habit of sell- 
ing dye stuff for several years, and have had fre- 
quent complaints that dye stuffs were bad, when I 
knew it was not the fact. A short time since I 
bought a larger quantity of indigo than I wanted 
for retailing, and let a neighbor trader have a part 
of it. I soldjto my customers, nearly all of whom 
bore testimony to its excellent quality. A custom- 
er came into my store a few days since, and after 
purchasing a quarter of a pound, told me that he | 
had sent for some a few days before, and it was 
bought at Mr. B.’s, and was not worth a cent—that 
his wife nearly spoiled her yarn by using it. This_ 
appeared to me very strange, for | was almost cer- 
tain that the only article of Indigo Mr. B. had, he 
purchased of me, and was exactly the same quality 
of what I had been selling. 
I requested him to ask his wife to throw a hand- 
ful or two of wheat bran into the poor dye, if she 
had not thrown it out, when he returned. A few 
days after, he asked me to explain the secret of 
wheat bran making bad indigo good. I told him 
that the fault was not in the indigo, but in the ar- 
ticles attempted to be colored—they were not en- 
tirely cleansed of grease, which always destroys the 
good properties of any coloring matter, and the 
bran takes it up. Old and worn out indigo dye 
may be completely restored by throwing into it a 
handful of bran. I would therefore say to those 
who do their own coloring, whenever they have 
“bad luck” in coloring articles that may be im- 
pregnated with grease of any kind that a handful 
of wheat bran will generally “kill the witch.” 
This information may be generally known, but I 
have recently learned it from an old lady who has 
had much experience in these matters, and think- 
ing there might be others as ignorant as my cus- 
tomer, to whom it will doubtless be useful, _S. 





Smut in Wheat. 

Mr. Houmes :—As there has been considerable 
said about the culture of wheat—and as I had 
something to say in regard to the mode of prevent- 


9 0g | Whole. 
Some of my neighbors were faithless in the use 
One, in particnlar, pursued the old 
practice of washing, and drying with wood ashes; | can be sold for in Augusta and I 
the result was, his wheat was so smutty, that he did | trumpeting them through the streets, for part goods 


enquiry wilh a remark or two, 

How is it, that Swine are sold in large quantities. 

in the vicinity of Boston and New York at a higher 

price, than Pork in hogs, weighing from 2 to 400lbs 
Tallowell, even by 


. _ _| not reap a portion of his field at all, although the and part cash? (2) How is it that wheat for flour- 
Can a Bullock bleed at the ends of the Hair? oy was stout and well grown. 


Piltsfield, Jan. 1st, 1838, 





Milking Cows. 


B. A. | ing, has been selling at a much higher price in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, Alexandria and New York 
markets, for the last ninety days, than it could be 
sold for on Kennebec River? Is it because our 
consumers can afford to pay shipments and re-ship- 


Mr. Howmes :—I have a very good cow which I | ments, with all the incidental charges, risks and 
allowed to go without being milked, two months | profits? (3 I hope the Farmers of Kennebec will 


previous to the time of her last calving but one ; 
she had not been kept very high, and had nothing 


but hay given her. 
This winter I gave her roots and plenty of hay, | pers, that pork in the Western States, is worth only 
and she gave milk nobly. I allowed her to be milk- | from 2 to $3 per ewt. which is as false as it is ab- 


ed until within three weeks of her calving, twice | 


answer my enquiries, by keeping their beef, pork 
and wheat at home, until they can obtain something 
like Boston and New York prices; regardless of 
the story told through the channel of the Newspa- 


surd; and does not seem to be heeded at all by the 


a day, when she gave three quarts per day. I then 
permitted her to be milked only once a day, for 
two or three days, and no more until she calved.— 
Being highly fed and in fine flesh, I expected a 
large parcel of milk from her. In this I have been 
disappointed. She appeared to do well, when she 
calved ; has been healthy and hearty since ;—she 
has had half a bushel of roots per day, with what 
hay she needs, and yet she gives but a small quan- 
tity of milk. 

I now believe it owing to her being milked so 
near the time of her calving ; as she has been kept 
better this season than common, At the time, | 
supposed it would have no deleterious effect. If 
I am right, let this be a caution to all who have 
cows, not to milk them too near the time of caly- 
ing—if I am wrong, I desire to be set right, by 
some of your able correspondents. Please, Mr, 
Editor, give us your ideas on so practica) an affair. 
I now believe that as milk is blood, before it en- 
ters the udder or bag, it should be left in the sys- 
tem to accumulate to benefit their young, and en- 
large the vessels, &c. ; and that he who milks his 
cow too near the time of calving, “ withholds more 
than is meet,” which tends to poverty, as Solomon 
says. 

Let it not be inferred that I think a cow which 
goes dry half the year, or for a long time, of equal 
value with one that we can milk till the proper time 
to cease milking, which I think is seven or eight 
weeks before they are to calve—calculating 40 
weeks for them to go with their young, which is 
the usual time. N. O. 

Wayne, December, 1837. 

N. B. Willsome one answer the following que- 
ry, through the Farmer ?—If a cow is milked up 
to the tine of her calving, does that fact of neces- 
sity increase the quantity of her milk, or diminish it ? 








From the Kennebec Journal. 


Mr. Severance,—I observed in the Journal of 
the 20th inst., an allusion to the inquiry of the Maine 
Farmer, why some one in Hallowell, or Augusta, 
does not embark in the business of barrelling Beef? 
If the Maine Farmer can tell how it is, that the con- 
sumers in Au Hallowell), Gardiner and else- 
where, can afford to pay the drift, and a large profit 
to the drivers, the barrellers in Boston and N. York 
their charges of truckage, wharfage, and commis- 
sions, to the merchants there ; also, freight, truck- 








ing smut in wheat, in No. 15, Vol. 5th, of your val- 


N. York and Boston merchants. 


A Farmer. 


{It is not heeded much in New York and Boston, 
because it is not easy to get the pork from Indiana 
and Ohio to New York, now the canals are closed: 
but we presume it is true, that pork in many places 
in the interior of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, does 
not bring more than 3 cts. a pound, as the papers of 
those States say so. We have the authority of the 

“vansville (Ind.) Journal and the Wabash Courier.] 

(1.) They can’t afford it, but they are compelled 
to do it, beeause no one barrells or puts up beef to 
any amount in those places. And the capitalista 
and speculators located near Boston fairly monop- 
vlize the whole New-England market, and dictate 
to us the price of our cattle when on the hoof, and 
compel us to pay when barrelled what charges 
they please—it may be, for the very beef that we 
have raised. 


(2.) ‘The same reasons may be urged in explan- 
ation as above. 


(3.) Because, with very few exceptions, no one 
has had spirit or enterprise enough to erect Flour 
Mills and establish agencies in different parts of 
the country to take in wheat and pay the farmer 
the cash. 

The monopolizing speculators have their eyes a~ 
mong us. They see that we open our mouths te 
them for food like a nest of young robins, and they 
tax us what fee they please for fillingthem. Ep. 





STUMPS. 

Stumps are among the most troublesome obsta- 
cles in the settlement of a new country. A ma- 
chine is sometimes used, with lever power, to erad- 
icate them, It is literally a huge “tooth puller.” 
It requires great power and much expense and time 
to accomplish the business, even with this machine, 
A better contrivance, because more simple and 
cheap, we saw practiced the other day. A little 
excavation was made in under the stump, and some 
combustible materials enclosed, and then set on 
fire. Previous to this, however, some dry materials 
were piled around the root, above the surface of the 
ground, and then covered over with a compact layer 
of turf, forming a sort of coal-pit. It has been 
found, upon experiment, that the stumps will burn 
in this way, a number of days, with a sort of sub- 
terranean fire, and when the turf falls in, nearly 
every thing of the root is found consumed below 
and above the surface of the ground. Passing by 
a field near where the canal enters the Connecticut, 
a while since, we noticed smoke issuing from twen- 
ty little mounds of earth, and, upon enquiry, found 
they were burning out the stumps in manner above 





| See, wharfage and profits, to the Kennebec and Pe- 


described.— Northampton Courier, 
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LEGAL. 








In preparing the matter for the legal department, is taken, 


we are obliged in some cases to collect facts from 
a number of different authors, and put them togeth- 


er in our own language, in order to free them from | signed, dated 





dollars —— cents, according to a note by me 
day of —— A. D. 1838—paya- 





those Latin and technical terms in which they are| ble to said B., or his order, in —— months from 


usually couched, and make them as plain and fa-| date, with interest. 
miliar as possible to our readers ; and in doing this 
it is not possible for us to give credit to the source | and as collateral security for the payment thereof, I 
from whence we get our facts. Therefore the same | have sold, and by these presents do sell and assign 
facts that we publish may be found either in form | to the said B. (here describes the animals or prop- 
or substance in some book or publication that is|erty) all! of which property is to remain m my 
hands and possession until said note is due, and if 
I shall fail to pay said sum agreeable to the tenor 


gone before us. We therefore wish it to be under- 


stood that we make no claim to originality, and do 
not consider ourselyes guilty of pilferingy if we do | of said note, then said B. shall take said property 


not always give credit for the matter we publish 
under this head. 

And while we are on the subject we will name 
to our readers, that any questions, within the limits 
marked out in our prospectus, that they wish to 
propose to us, shall receive the attention they de- 
serve, if they are forwarded to us free of postage. 





SCHOOL LAW. 

The first section of an act additional to an act to 
provide for the education of youth—passed Febru- 
ary 13, 1837, repeals the 15th, 16th and 20th sec- 
tions of an act to provide for the education of youth 
passed March 11, 1834. 

Section second provides “That it shall be the 
duty of the Selectmen of Towns and the Asses- 
sors of Plantations, respectively, to make out a 
statement, annually, of the number of scholars in 
each of their districts, between the ages of four 
and twenty-one years, as the same existed on the 
first day of May preceding; the number of school 
districts within their respective towns or Planta- 
tions; the number of scholars who usually attend 
school in each; the amount of money raised and 
expended for the support of schools; designating 
what part is raised by taxes, and what part from 
funds, and how such funds have accrued; and the 
time the school has been kept in each, designating 
how mu¢h by a school mistress; and to certify up- 
on oath in said statement, that the same is true and 
correct according to their best knowledge and be- 
lief ; and to transmit the said statement to the of- 
fice of the Secretary of State, on or before the 
twentieth day of January in each year.” 

Section 3d provides that the distribution of the 
Bank Tax among the several cities, towns and plan- 
tations, shall be predicated upon the statements so 

made and returned. 

Section 4th provides that the Secretary of State 
ghall furnish blanks, &c. 

It will be readily perceived that unless the Se- 
lectmen make the returns required by the above 
law, their towns will, lose their proportion of the 
Bank tax. ’ 


SECURITY. 
Mr. Epiron:—If I sell a yoke of oxen, and 
take a note for them, can I also hold the oxen for 
security ? F: 





In reply to the above question, we say to our cor- 
respondent, that he can hold the oxen. The law 
expressly prohibits a man from holding two securi- 
ties for one debt. In this case, however, you have 
ibut one security. When you sell the man your ox- 
eu he becomes indebted to you, and gives you his 
note. The note is no security for the payment of 
‘she debt, but merely evidence that he owes you so 
anuch, and a pledge of the same oxen or any other 


property is perfectly good in law. 
It is always best where property is taken as collat- 








and convert it to the payment thereof. A. 
Dated at H——, this — day of ,A. D. 1838. 
Witness: C.D. 
COST. 


An Act passed March 21, 1835, for the regula- 
tion of Judicial process and proceeding, Sec. 7— 
provides that in all actions before a Justice of the 
Peace, the fees for entering any civil action, inclu- 
ding filing papers, swearing witnesses, examining, 
allowing and taxing the bill of cost, and entering 
up judgment, and recording the same, shal] be thir- 
ty cents, and for an execution fifteen cents, But 
in all actions before a Justice of the Peace, when 
there shall be a trial, he shall be allowed to tax 
and receive eighty cents for issue. 

The 8 Sec. pravides that witnesses summoned to 
appear before a Justice of the Peace, or Referees 
shall receive the sum of fifty cents, for their atten- 
dance. 





REFERENCES. 

The Statute of Jan’y. 27, 1821—Chapter 78, p, 
291—provides that any persons having a dispute up- 
on any subject whatever, they may submit it to the 
determination of referees mutually chosen ffir that 
purpose. The person making the demand must 
make out a particular statement of his claim in 
writing under his hand, setting forth on what his 
claim is founded, and lodge the same witha Justice 
of! the Peace, who upon application of, the parties 
shall make out an agreement to be annexed to the 
aforesaid demand!and signed and acknowledged by 
the parties. The referees thus appointed shall 
make their report to the next Court of Common 
Pleas, to be holden in the County where the Jus- 
tice lives at the time of making the agreement, 
which Court shall have cognizance thereof in the 
same way and manner and the same doings shall 
be had thereon as though the same had been made 
by referees appointed by a rule of the same Court. 
But the parties may agree that the determination of 
the referces shall be made known before being 
made to the said Court, and in such case the per- 
son found to be indebted may pay the amount to 
the person or persons to whom it may be awarded, 
and thereby stop all further process on the subject. 
Fither of the referees appointed or agreed upon 
as aforesaid, is empowered to take the acknowl- 
edgment of the parties to the agreement to submit 
their dispute to the said referees. They are also 
empowered to have witnesses summoned beftre 
them, and to administer the necessary oaths or af- 
firmation to all such witnesses as may come before 
them to testify. 

Form or AGREEMENT oF SuBMIssIoON. 
Town of B——, in the County of K——, 183— 

Know all men that J. T. and C. S. both of B. 
in said County, have agreed to submit the demand 
made by the said J. T. against the said C. S. which 
is hereto annexed, to the determination of FE. L., 








eral sacurity totake abillof sale. The following is | 





| given as a general form, but it must be altered to’ part of whom being made to the next Court of 
meet the conditions of the contract under whicls it Common Pleas to be held within and for the coun. 


|ty of K. Judgment thereon to be final; and if ¢j. 


Whereas I, A. am indebted to B. in the sum of _ ther of the parties shall neglect to appear before 


: the referees after proper notice being given him of 
the time and place appointed by the referees for 
_ hearing the parties in this action the referees shal] 





have power to proceed exparter. J. T, 
Now know ye that in consideration of said debt ACKNOWLEDGMENT. ce 
K—., ss. 1838. Then the above 


named J. T. and C. S. personally appeared, and ac. 
knowledged the above instrument by them signed 
to be their free act. Before me, 

M. 8., Justice of the Peace, 


The award of the referees should be in the fol. 
lowing form: 

We the subscribers, referees, appointed by the 
foregoing rule, having duly notified the parties 
therein named, met them at the office of S—— on 

the day of , and having heard 
their several proofs, pleas, and allegations, and ma- 
turely considered the same, do award and deter. 
mine in the premises, that the said C. S. is indebt- 
ed to the said J. T. in the sum of dollars 
and —— cents, and that the said C. S. shall pay 
dollars and —— cents for cost of reference: 
all of which is made 4 M87: 


G. H., Referees, 
J. A, 

Form or OaTH TO BE ADMINISTERED TO Wir- 

NESSES. 
(Requiring him to hold up the right hand.) 

You solemnly swear that the testimony you shall 
give in the cause now in hearing shall be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. So 
help you God. 


Form or AFFIRMATION. 

You solemnly affirm that the testimony you shal] 
give in the cause now in hearing shall be the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. This 
you do under the pains and penalties of perjury. 
After referees are appointed it is their business 
to notify the parties when and where they will 
meet to consider the subject and hear the parties. 
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(We have commenced Judge Buel’s excel- 
lent Address, confident that we can offer nothing 
more useful or more acceptable to our subscribers 
and patrons. It is replete with thought and ma- 
tured reflection, and exhibits an accute, philoso- 
phical and scientific mind, well versed in the sub- 
ject of which treats. It also evinces a practical 
knowledge, without which all our agricultural 
systems and theories would be of, comparatively, 
trifling benefit. There is a plainness, as well as a 
neatness in the style, and a simplicty of illustra- 
tion, which show a happy capacity in. the author 
to adapt his language and ideas to the occasion. 
The address is like a nut, full of rich meat and 

nourishment. Letthe farmer, who is.desirous of 
improvement, con it well ; we assure him that his 
labor will not be lost. The winter evenings of 
the husbandman cannot be better spent, than in 
perusing the works of those who have given their 
minds, and devoted their labors to the benefit and 

improvement of this mother of arts.—To see a 

father and his sons thus engaged, after the busi- 

ness of the day is over, when all is hush and still 

save the voice of the reader, is most interesting | 
We hope the time is approaching, when such 

scenes will be more familiar than they have for 
years past.—.V. E. Farmer. 





ADDRESS, 
Delivered before the Berkshire Agricultural So qi- 


ety, at their twenty- seventh Auniversary, 
Oct. 15, 1837. 


By J. Burt. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Society : 





G.H,, and J, A., the report of whom, or a major | 


In compliance with your invitation, | propose 
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to offer to this assembly some remarks on the du- 
ties which devolve upon the farmer; and to dis- 
cuss some of the prominent means by which 
those duties may be usefully and profitably per- 
formed. 

Providence has imposed upon all, the obliga- 
tion of providing for the wants and comforts of 
themselves and their households. These wants 
end comforts are not limited to mere food and 
clothing ; they embrace the mind and habits of 
life—intelligence, industry, frugality, benevolence. 
The lively exercise of these virtues, if not always 
necessary to prevent want, are the surest means. 
of promoting comfort, and of securing to our 
children the substantial enjoyments of life. 

Though there are many ways and devices by 
which men endeavor to obtain wealth and happi- 
ness, thereare few employments in which these 
ere attained with somuch certainty, or which are 
more conducive to health, to usefulness and man- 
ly independance—few which apparently better 
£al4i the beneficent designs of the Creator—than 
that assigned to our first parents—the cultivation 
of the earth. It has, to he sure, like all other av- 
ecations, its cares and its toils—its thorus—yet 
the wise and the good, engaged in its pursuits, 
seldom fail to draw from these, lessons of whole- 
gome instruction ; to them, every thorn has its rose. 
Nor does farming afford that prospect of rapid 
gain, which some other employments offer to our 
cupidity ; yet neither does it, onthe other hand, 
involve the risks, fortune and to morals, with 
which the schemers and speculators of the day 
are ever environed, i offers a sure aud substan- 
tial source of gain and of usefulness, far better 
for the individual and the community, than for- 
tunes made ina day, and lost in a night—made 
by trick, and dissipated by folly. Rural life is ex- 
empt from a crowd of evils, of rivalships and 
mat gr which often cloud and embitter the 
ives ot men in other professions. 

“The husbandinan should hate no one, for he 
should dread no rivals. If his neighbor's field is 
more productive than bisown, he borrows a use- 
ful lesson.” If his own field is the most produc- 
tive, he has the satisfaction of knowing that he is 
teaching and benefiting his neighbor by his ex- 
ample. He learns to cousider his own welfare as 
intimately identified with ths prosperity of all 
around him. A geutleman highly distinguished 
for fortune talents and usefulness—who partici- 

vated largely in the honors and duties of public 
lite, and who by his examples in rural improve- 
snent, and his writings, thainly, contributed to raise 
the agricultural character of his district to a state 
of perfection, excelling that of any other district 
in the Union—I allude to the late Chancellor Liv- 
ingston—has said, with much truth, that “If hap- 
— is to be found upon earth, it must certainly 
ve soughtin the indulgence of those benign emo- 
tions” which arethe reward of rural cares and 
rural labors. “ As Cicero,” he continues, ‘‘ sums 
up all buman knowledge in the character of a per- 
fect orator, so we might, with much more propri- 
ety, claim every virtue, and embrace every science, 
when we draw that of an accomplished farmer.— 
He is the legislator of an extensive family, and not 
only men, but the brute creation, are subject to 
his laws. He is the magistrate who expounds and 
cariesthese Jaws into execution. Ile is the phy- 
sician who hea!s their wounds, and cures the dis- 
eases of his various patients. He isthe divine, 
who studies and enforces the precepts of reason. 
And he is the grind almoner of the Creator, who 
8 continually dispersing bis bounties, not only to 
his fellow morfals, but to the fowls of the air, and 
the b:asts of the field.” 

With a conviction of these truths upon his mind, 
no farmer should repine at his lot, or envy the 
spacious or subsia:tial prosperity of bis neighbor ; 
but ain coutentedly to fulfil with fidelity, the high 
ag imposed upon him asa cultivator of the 
soll. 

The condition of the agriculturist imposes upon 
him other duties than those which regard the wel- 
fare of his househwld. He isto provide for the 
subsistence of the great national family. Most of 
the necessaries of civilized life are drawn from the 
soil, the supervision and management of which he 
has taken upon himself. Our population is divi- 
ded into professions and trades, to each of which 
belong particular offices ; and the welfare of the 
whole depends upon each fulfilling, with fidelity, 
he respective relative duties. A mutual depen- 


dance and obligation exists among the various 

classes, which can neither be neglected or slight- 

ed by one class, without serious detriment to the 

whole. The obligation is particularly mandatory | 
upon thetiller of the soil; for, upou his labors | 
the other classes mainly depend, for many of the 
absolute necessaries of civilized life. If the far- 
mer is industrious and intelligent—for intelligence 
serves greatly to abridge labor, and to mubiply its 
products and its profits—the bounties of the soil, 
with the blessing of Providence, will be abun- 
dant, and plenty will spring up in every corner 
of the land. Butthe soil will withhold its treas- | 
ures, in proportion as ignorance prevails, or as ru- 
ral labor relaxes its efforts, and the consequent 
suffering is felt, with the certainty and force of an 
electric shock, throuhg the whole social circle.— 
We want nothing butthe melancholy experience 
of the last year to peruade us ef this truth, 

Society is dependent upon the farmer, not only 
for the necessaries, but indireetly for many of the 
refinements of life. Agriculture furnishes most 
of the labor which creates our wealth ; it provides 
most of the raw materials for the manufacturing 
arts, it freights the bark of commeree ; and, by 
r ceiving in exchange the fal ricsof the one and 
the commodities of the other, it sustains and en- 
riches both. 

He who does not appreciate his socia) obliga- | 
tious, or knowing, neglects to fulfil them, and lives 
only for himself, perverts his noblest faculties, and 
lives and dies a stranger to the best feelings which 
dignify human nature. 

Our agriculturists are also specially charged 
with the guardianship of our freedom. ‘They con- 
stitute the fountains of political power, and are 
the conservators of the whig principles which 
made us an independent nation. If the fountains 
are iimpure,the stream of power will be defiled | 
and corrupt. The farmers compose the great body 
of our population, and must ever, while we re- 
main a free people, control the destinies of the re- 
public, and give the impress to our natioual char- 
acter, Their republican and independent bear- 
ing—their sober good sense, unosientatious habits, 
and love of order, must protect us alike from the 
wily encroachments of ambition, the enevating 
and corrupting influence of wealth, and the tumult 














and vioience of the mob, They are to a free state, 
what the maiu-spring is to the watch—the great 
moving and regulating power. Rome remained 
free while her middling classes retained a con- 
trolling influence in ber public affairs, and she 
sunk to despotism, in proportion as this barrier 
between her patricians and her plebeians, was 
broken down and destroyed, “The corruption 
of Rome begat.,” says Sismondi, “ from the time 
that the middle class ceased to impress its own 





peculiar character on the whole nation ; this cor- 
ruption increased in proportion as the intermedi- 
ate ranks disappeared ; it was carried to its high- 
est pitch, when the whole empire consisted of men 
of enormous wealth and populace. It is in fact,” 
he continues to remark, “in the middle classes, 
thatthe domestic virtues—economy, forethought, | 
| and the spirit of association—mainly reside. It is| 
in them, that a certain degree of evergy is inces- 
santly called into operation, either asa means cf 
rising, or of mete Om the position already acquired. 
l; isin them alone that the sentiment of social 
equality, on which all justice is based, can be kept 
alive. Grandeur isolates a man; vast opulence 
accustoms each individual to look upon himself. 
as a distinct power, He feels that he can exist! 
independently of his country; that his elevation, 
or his fall, may be distinct ;—and, ere long, the | 
servile dependents by whom a man who spends, 
as much as a petty state, is sure to be sugrounded, 
succeed in persuading him, that his pleasures, his | 
pains, nay, bis slightest caprices, are more impor- 
tant than the thousands of families, whose meaus | 
of subsistence he engrosses.” 

In view of the high duties and responsibilities | 
which devolve upon the farmer, a8 @ parent, a til- | 
ler of the sol,and a watchman on the citadel of. 
freedom, it becomes us to inquire, what are the | 
best means of enabling him to act well his part on 
the theatre of life, in the several capacities that 
have been enumerated. 

The duties of a parentto his children, may be 
composed ina brief sentence: teach them what 
good men in every age, as well as divine inspira- 
tion, have defined jo be the cardinal virtues,— 
love ty God and good will to man—teach them to- 

















be irdustrious, to be frugal, to be temperate, to be 
humble, to be honest, to be kind hearted—and 
teach them by example. 

Health is among the first blessings of life, and 
the prudeut man will always endeavor to secure 


| it for himself and his family. This may be pro- 


moted by many little attentions which some de 
not know how to value, and which others, know- 
ing, shamefully disregard. 

Temperance, in all our animal indulgence, as 
well as in our passions, is. particularly promotive 
of health. ‘The human frame is so delicately and 
wonderfully made, that any access or violence, 
which may impair the functions of one part, may 
cause irremediable injury to the whole system. 

The air we breathe, though essential to life, be- 
comes vitiated, and prejudicial to health, by res- 
piration, by putrefying vegetable and animal mat- 
ters, by stagnant waters, and by a state of rest.— 
Hence our dwelling should be located in dry and 
healthy situations, our apartments should be roo- 
iny, kept in a cleanly order, and frequently aired ; 
every species of putrefying substance should be 
removed from our house-yards and cellars, and 
the latter kept dry, by drains, if necessary, and 
often ventilated. 

The offices of the skin, are all important to 
health, Luavossier has shown, that upon the low- 
est estimate, the skin is endowed with the impor- 
tintcharge of removing from the system, by the 
jrocess of insensible perspiration, about twenty 
ounces of waste matter in every twenty-four hours, 
while the maximum has been found to amount te 
five pounds aday. These excretions are greater 
in amount, Dr. Combe adds, than the united ex- 
cretious of the bowels and kidneys. The facts 
admonish us, that if the fuctions of the skin be- 
come suspended, by a disregard to cleanliness, by 
ico great indulgence in sedentary habits, by expo- 
sure tosudden transitions of temperature, or oth- 
er causes, and the impurities which are ordinarily 
thrown off by this channel, are suffered to remain 
and accumulate in the system, health niust be im- 
paired and endangered. So important is a clean 
skin considered in the economy of health, that 
frequent, ablutions have been enjoined as a relig- 
ious duty among many eastern nations. A like 
attentions, among us, to keep in wholesome exer- 
cise, the important functions of the skin, cannot 
fail of being highly conducive to health. 

Vegetation purifies the air, and health, as well 
as beauty and comfort, are essentially promoted, 
by surrounding our dwellings with fruit and shade 
trees, ard ornamental plants. The splendid elm 
which stands on yonder common, is like the orna- 
mentand pride of the town, What a lesson of 
instruction does this afford! Every man may 
plantan eli anda maple—an apple tree anda 
vine—a lilac and a rose-bush, in a leisure hour, 
and may live to enjoy their shade, their fruit, and 
their fragrance; or should Providence otherwise 
ordain, may leave them asa grateful inheritance 
to his posterity. Our fathers planted for us, and 
we should requite the obligation, by planting for 
our children. 

Most of the diseases which afflict our species, 
may be traced to impure air, obstructed perspira- 
ation, or intemperate indulgences, 

Another source of high, {but rational gratifica- 
tion to the farmer, is the garden. This may be 
made to adininister largely to the variety of his 
viands, the subsistence and health of bis family, 
and the recreation and improvement of the mind, 
without materially abstracting from the labors of 
the farm. Sostrong is my conviction of the e- 
conomy and salutary influence of a well cultiva- 
ted garden, that when I chance to see one in trav- 
elling abroad, 1 inveluntarily ascribe to its occu- 
pants, economy, good taste and domestic enjoy- 
ment, 

The best preventive for ip and tale bearing, 
the common recrearion of the idle and the igno- 
rant, and the bane of those good feelings and kind 
offices which sweeten and augment tle pleasures 
of good neighborhood, is to inculcate in early life, 
atast: for useful reading. Books remind us of 
our duties, instruct us in our business, and afford 
useful employment and recreation for the mind 
in hours of rest or of leisure; and when the bab- 
it of reading is ounce acquired, its pleasures and 
advantages become more and more perceptible 
and enticing, as we advance in useful knowledge, 
Those who employ their time in their own busi- 
ness, seldom find leisure or disposition officiously 
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to intermeddle in the private concerns of their 
neighbors. But the mind is as liable to disease 
as the body, and a diseased mind is far more pre- 
judicial to character and usefulness, than a sickly 
body. Evil communications corrupt good man- | 


ners ; and bad books, or useless books, are as in- | 


jurious to the mind and manners, as bad compan- 
ions are, or as impure air, or obstructed perspira- 
tion are tothe body. The adage teaches, that a 
man is known by the company he keeps, and the | 
maxim is true, applied to books as well as men. 
Having discussed the affairs of the family, let 
us now go tothe farm: For,afier all, our capac- 





ity for providing suitably for ourselves and fami- 
lies, and of becoming useful to others, will depend | 


in no small measure, upon the extent of our pe- | 
cuniary means, and these means are to be acquir- | 


ed by the profits of our labers upon the farm. 


I would premise in the outset, that the business | 


of agriculture has not kept pace with the other 
useful arts,in the march of improvement, and that | 
it requires all our exertion and enterprise to over- 
take the spirit of the age. In the other arts of 
productive labor, the improvement of the last 50 
years have been greater in amount than during 
the preceding century. Noman prospers in the 
mechanic or inanufacturing arts at this day, who 
treads in the footsteps of his ancestors, By rea- 
gon of the application of science, and the multi- 
plication and great improvement in labor-saving 
machiues, old practices have been superseded by 
new and better ones—all has been changed—all 
improved. A useful discovery im those arts is no 





A German, by means of study and observation, 
aided by a long course of practical experience in 
husbandry, bas been able to ascertain the degree 
of exhaustion in fertility, which soils ordinarily 
undergo, from the growth of common grain crops 
—and how much their fertility is increased by 
given quantities of manures, and by pasture—thus 
teaching how to maintain, or to increase, the fer- 
tility of the soil, and consequently its products and 
its profits, from the resources of the farm. 

Other men have been assiduously engaged for 
years, in siudying, and have satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, the laws by which heat, air and water, are 
made to exert their best agency in preparing the 
food, and accelerating the growth and maturity of 
plants—and have published directions how to de- 
rive the highest advantage from those primary a- 
gents of nutrition, 

And others have invented new and improved 
implements of machinery, calculated to relieve ag- 
ricultural labor of half its twils, 

A farmer in Ohio, raises fifteen hundred bush- 
els of Swedish turnips on an acre of ground, 
erough to feed and fatten ten bullocks seventy- 
five days. A farmer in Massachusetts, by a new 
inode of managing his corn crop, has realized a 
nett profit of $150, on litte more than an acre of 
land, while his neighbors, in the same season and 
in adjoining fields, have not been remunerated, in 
their crop, for the expense of culture. A farmer 
in New York, has proved by experiment, that by 
a new process of making hay, he can save ten per 
cent in weight, something in labor, and other ten 








sooner made in one country, or in one district, | percent in the quality of his forage. Avother 
than a knowledge of it is disseminated, by means) farmar of my acquaintance, has cultivated twenty 
of the press, through every civilized land, almost | acres of Indian corn, and eight acres of beans the 
with the rapidity of the wind, and it becomes | present season the former, estimated to average 
known and adopted wherever it can be useful.— | forty bushels the acre, and the latter giving more 
But in husbandry, the case has been different.|than an ordinary yield—without employing a 
We have, toa ruinous extent, in many parts of | plough, or a hand hoe, in the planting or culture, 
the country, persevered in the practices of our fa-|—the whole work having been performed with 
thers, which, though adapted to their time, and | the drill harrow and cultivator, implements of 








the circumstances of a newly settled, country, are | 
illy suited to an exhausted soil, er to the present 
age of improvement. We, too, must call science | 
and the press to our aid, if we would successfully 
compete in the business of farming, with the well | 
cultivated countries of the old continent, or the 
highly improved districts of the new one. The 
agriculture of England has doubled its products 
in the last sixty years, and the agricultural pro- 
ductions of Scotland, have been more than quad- 
rupled in the same period. In France, men of 

rofuund science, have successfully devoted their 
talents to the improvement of the soil, and the 
government has efficiently aided their efforts, by 
the establishment of schools of practical and scien- 
tific instruction in husbandry, and by pecuniary 
nids to her agricultural societies. There, the soil 
has been improving under the new system of hus- 
bandry ; here, tire soil has been deteriorating un- 
der the old system. The lands of Flanders have 
been preseved in unimpaired fertility six centu- 
ries, and those of China, for more than two thou- 
sand years. Providence has provided for us too 
abundant means for perpetuating the fertility of 
our soils, and has endowed us with capacities of | 
applying them to advantage. We have received 
the talent. If we hide it or do not put it at inter- 
est, the master will assuredly take from us that 
which we have, and give itto him who has al- 
ready much. But the spirit of agricultural im- 
provement is abroad in our land. The young far- 
mer, in particular, feels its vivifying influence.— 
It has already done much, and with the aid of 
agricultural societies, and of agricultural periodi- 
cals, which are increasing in numbers and useful- 
ness, its benign influence will soon be manifest in 
every section of our country. We have the strength 
and enterprise of a young nation ; and we possess 
advantages, and enjoy privileges, unknown to any 
other agricultural people upon the globe. It be- 
comes us, then, wo call promptly to our aid, the 
lights of science, and the diffusive influence of the 

ress, that we may realize the high, destinies seem- 
ingly alloted to us by a kind Providence. 

Allow me to make a farther digression, to speak 
of a means of improving our husbandry, which is 
too much neglected, and tao often contemmed and 
ridiculed. 1 allude to what is sometimes, in de- 
rision, termed book farming, but which in reality, 
otfersthe most substantial facilities to iimprove- 
ment, and the acquisition of wealth. Let us in- 
quire what this book farming is. 








modern introduction, thus economising froin one- 
= to two-thirds of the labor ordinarily bestow- 
e 

These are all matters of recent record, but as 
they happen to be printed, they very properly fall 
under the denomination of book farming. But are 
they, on this account, less true, or is the informa- 
tion they contain less useful in your practice ? If 
a neighbor makes palpable improvement, by 
which he doubles the value of his labor, you read- 
ily avail yourselves of his discovery, though you 
do it by stealth. Through the means of agricul- 
tural publications, the entire farming community 
stand in the relation to you of neighbors—you 
become acquainted with all their improvements, 
and are enabled to profit by their skill and science. 
{ might detain you for hours with details of im- 
provements in husbandry, which are essential 
and accessible to the farmer. Hundreds of men 
of profound science, and thousands of the best 
practical farmers, in this and other countries, are 
engaged in improving agriculture--in making two, 
three and four blades of grass, and two, three and 
four bushels of grain grow, where but one blade, 
or one bushel, grew before ; and they are tender- 
ing you the benefits of their labors, in the agn- 
cultural works of the day. The accumulated ex- 
perience, and the improvements of centuries, have 
been registered by the press; and their benefits 
are tendered to all who will read and profit by 
them, almost without money and without price. 
He that will read may learn. 

(To be continued.) 
= 














Summary. 








LEGISLATURE OF MAINE. 
In Senate, Wednesday Jan’y 3d, 1838. 
The Senate was called to order at ten o’clock by 
Mr. Soule, and Mr. Boutelle was appointed chair- 
man. 
Mr. Littlefield of Cumberland Co. was chosen 
President—he having 13 of the 24 votes thrown. 


| for Governor. The Committee on the part of the 
House are Messrs. Fox, of Portland; Vose, of Au- 

; Hamlin, of Hampden; Norton, of Canaan; 
| Atwood, of Frankfork ; Goodenow, of Paris; Pat- 
ten, of Bath; Paine, of Sanford; McLellan, of 
Eastport; and Clark, of Surry. 


House or Representatives, Jan’y 3d. 


The Committee appointed to examine the cre- 
dentials of members, and report if a quorum was 
| present—reported the number who had presented 
| their credentials to be 177. They proceeded to 
| ballot for a Clerk, as follows: whole namber 183 
—necessary to a choice 92,—George C. Getchell, 
of Anson, had 93, and was chosen ;—Charles Wa- 
terhouse had 85—Elisha H. Allen 5. 

Votes for Speaker were for Elisha H. Allen, of 
Bangor, 100, and he was chosen. H. Hamlen, of 
Hampden, 82—J. D. Paine 1. 

On motion of Mr. Codman, Ordered, That the 
Messenger, under direction of Messrs. Codman, 
Morton and Atkins to provide accomodations on 
the floor of the House for four Reporters of its pro- 
ceedings. ——— 


FROM UPPER CANADA, 


THE PATRIOTS AT NAVY ISLAND, 


Accounts from Buffalo state that the attaek up- 
ou Navy Island was momentarily expected.—Gen. 
Van Rensselaer had required all officers and oth- 
ers absent on furlough, to repair to Head Quarters 
without delay. The force of Sir Francis Head is 
said to be composed entirely of militia, with the 
exception of about 250 Indians! 

The assailling party must inevitably labor under 
many disadvantages, and Sir Francis Head must 
beware of Niagura Falls in making his attack. 

From the Buffulo Commercial Advertiser. 

Arrairs or THE Upper Province.—Things 
are approaching a crisis. ‘The Governor has been 
transporting bouts from Niagara, in wagons, to 
Chippewa, where breast works have been thrown 
up opposite Navy Island. The Patriots camp is 
in excellent spirits, and making every preparation 
to resist an assault. Mrs. McKenzie is with her 
husband, and refuses to {eave him.—She bids fair 
to beeomme the heroine of thisromantic expedition, 
The scouts and expresses of Gen. Van Ransselaer 
bring gratifying intelligence from the northern and 
western districts. It would be improper for us to 
be more explicitat present. While we vindicate 
the ‘supremacy of the laws,’ it would be contrary 
to our feelings and principles to give information 
in relation to the plans of the Patriots, which 
might prove prejudicial to their cause. 

Gen. Van Ransselaer gave orders not to firea 
gun until the loyalist forces have commenced. A 
few shots have been sent from the other side, but 
it was only necessary to show a blazing match to 
make those engaged in it scamper. On firing the 
salute on Monday, the shot of three guns was not 
drawn. They, however, did little damage—tore up 
a bridge, and knocked over an uninhabited shan- 
tee. 

They have 16 cannon, a very large quantity of 
ammunition, and are well prepared for an assult. 
Yesterday the actual force enlisted and enrolled 
was 523; this is exclusive of a large number em- 
ployed in various ways who do not belong to the 
regular force. 

We do not believe Sir Francis’ troops can be 
made to cross the river, If they attempt it, they 
will find a glorious grave in Niagara, whose cata- 
ract will be their winding sheet, and its thunders 
their requiem ! 





* Parriotic.—The Volunteer Corps, for the pro- 
tection of the city from the vengeance of Sheriff 
McLeod, has been organized, armed and equipped 
asthe law directs. Every man sleeps veh his 
arms beside him, dreaming of blood and battle. 





John Robinson and Sophia Robinson, convicted 
of kidnapping acolored child, aged 5 years, in- 
tending to conceal it, and put it to service, came 
this day into the municipal Court, bringing with 
them the missing child. It was found among the 











Mr. Trafton was chosen Secretary, having 15 colored people in New Bedford, and was in good 


votes. Mr. Robert Martin had 19 votes and was 
declared elected Messenger. The Clergymen of 


health. The child was restored to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bright, and the court directed the officers attend- 


Augusta and Hallowell were invited to officiate as ing, to see that the child was conducted home in 
Chaplains in the Senate, aceording to seniority. _| safety. Peleg Sprague stated to the Court the cir- 

On wotion of Mr. Greene, Ordered that Mr.' cumstancesin this case, tending to mitigate the 
Greene, Stewart, Prince and Barnard be a commit-| punishment. Robinson and his wife were then 
tee on the part of the Senate, to examine the votes sentenced to pay a fine of $200 and the costs of 
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prosecution, to the use of the Commonweaith, and 
to be imprisoned in the Common Jail‘for the space 
of four months, From this sentence they appeal- 
ed to the Supreme Judical Court, next to be hold- 
en in this County, and each gave surities to prose- 
cute their appeal in the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars, and in the mean time to keep the peace and 
be of good behavior.—Boston T'ranscript. 





The Tragedy in Arkansas.—We published on 
Monday a short paragraph, stating that » Mr. An- 
thony, a member of the Arkansas Legislature, had 
been killed in a rencontve with Col. Wilson, the 


aged 62. Mr. Daniel Allen, 


tell, and daughter of Elijah Snell of Winthrop, a- 
ged 35. 


Jos. M. Sprague, of Thomaston. 


she is not to be hammered. 


—— 


-_— 


if she is to be reckoned the sole leather we hope | 




















DIED, | 
In Augusta, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. Shubael Pitts, 
d 56. 
In Sidney, Mrs. Mary L., wife of Bradford Saw- 
In Bangor, Mrs. Anna Kendall, aged 70. 
In Farmington, Zebulon Allen, Esq., aged 75. 
At New Orleans, by being knocked overboard, 





Speaker of the lower House. 

Jt appears from the particulars since received 
that this murderous outrage was actually commit- 
ted on the floor of the House, while in session— 
the Speaker, in consequence of some offensive 
remark directed against him. by the unfortunate 
member, having came down from his seat, armed 
with a Bowie knife. 

The member, it is stated, was also armed with 
the same weapon, but the rencontre lasted only for 
a momeut,the latter having been left dead on the 
floor, and the Speaker having had one hand nearly 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mownpay, Dec. 25, 1837. 


Swine. 
last, week, viz. Extra at $7 00.—First quality 
a $6 75.—Second quality $5 50 a $6 00. 
quality $4 25 a $5 25. 


33, $2 62, $2 75, a $3 00. 


—— — — 





From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
At market 550 Beef Cattle, 2,500 Sheep, and 70 
100 Beef Cattle unsold. 
Prices.—Beef Cattle —We quote to conform to 
6 25 
Third 


Sheep.—Sales quick. Lots at $1 75, $2 00, $2 


Swine.—At retail 6 for sows and 10 for barrows. 





cut off and the other severly injured, Whison 


SS 





was forthwith arrested by the civil authorities, and 
his name stricken from the roll of. the ILlouse, by 
nearly @ unanimous vote. 





Beat tTars.—There was raised the last.season, 
on the farm of George and Samuel Bicknell, in 
Buckfield, fifty-seven and a half bushels of the 
first quality of well cleansed wheat, from two bush- 
els of sowing, on one acre and twenty square rods 
of land—over fifty-one bushels to the acre! It is be- 
lieved this is the greatest yield in the State.—Age. 





Murpsr.—On Wednesday night last, between 
one and two o’ciock,a number of young men 
went to the house of Sulomon Bruce in Windsor, 
in this County, with the intention, it is supposed 
of pulling it down, or expelling the inmates. Both 
Bruce and his house had a bad reputation, and 
was supposed to be a resort for the licentious. 
Tne assailing party did some damage to the house : 
Bruce and his two children with the women, (he 
had no wife we believe) made their escape: he 
ranto a neighbor's, borrowed a gun which was 
loaded with buck shot, puta ball into it, ran back 
nnd fired upon a group of men standing near the 
door. His ball entered the body of Eben, Peavy, 
und killed him instantiy. Mr. Peavy was a re- 
spectable young tan, anc baslefta wife and two 
or three childrep. Bruce has been arrested, ex- 
amined and committed. He has been several 
years in Siate prisou.— Kennebec Journal. 





One hundred Cities.—It is said there are in the 
world 100 cit es which contain over 87,000 inhab- 
itants, Only three of this number are in the U- 
nited-States—58 are in Asia, Pekin in China, and 
Jeddo in Japan, are accounted the largest two, 
Tie accounts of \.eir [population are very contra- 
dictory. Perhaps they would range somewhere 
in the neighborbood ef two millions each, Pekin 
is thought to be the more populous of the two. 
Lhe third city is London, having a population of 
1,300,000. Calcutta and Madras are usually 
thought to rise toward the neighborhood of one 
millien, each. The time is not probably very dis- 
tant, when it may be said there are in the world 
100 cities which haye each.above 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, 


The New Yorker-of Saturday says that Provis- 
ions are lower and falling. Flour can hardly be 
kept up to $9, even nominally, and oan really be 
bought lower. Nearly every thing else has fallen 
and will go yet lower if the Ohio river keeps op- 
en. 
—==_— 
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MARRIED, 

In Skowhegan, Mr. Joel Williams to Miss Betsey 
Philbrick. ° 

In emg by Wm. Hamlen, Mr. Cyrns Wheel- 
er to Miss Lucinda Blake, both of Waterville. Mr. 
Hiram Soule of Waterville, to Miss. Melita Long- 
ley of Sidney. 

A clergyman in Lowell, says the Dedham Patri- 
st, lately tuzned iVood into Leather, as appears by 
the following notice : Married on Thanksgiving day, 
by Rev. Mr. Thurston, Mr. Jonathan vie de to 
Miss Stiley Wood. So they are both Leather now, 


Cooking Stoves--Cooking Stoves. 


vet Cuanover, in Winthrop Village, an extensive 
assortment of COOKING STOVES, equal, they 
think, to any in the State; being selected with the} 
particular object of, obtaining those that combine 
the greatest advantages—among which are the fol- 
lowing, viz : 


as much aogrene as any Stove we sell. 


ommended. 
by many the very best. 


faction these Stoves have given we consider them 
an excellent article. 


cy and Premium, 4 sizes. 


sizes. 


a very cheap stove, and well adapted to counteract 
the cold in large kitchens. 


sizes. 





The subscribers have for sale at the store of Sam- 


Stewart's Improved Premium, 3 sizes, generally 


Moore's, 3.sizes, a well known and popular Stove. 
Spaulding’s.Rising Grate, by many highly rec- 


Improved Rotary, with a cast, iron Oven, called 


Rathbone’s Union, 4.sizes; from the general satis- 


Parker's celebrated and highly approved Prophe- 
Read & Co.'s Perfect and Impraved Premium, 5 


Buswell & Peckham’s Superior Premium. 
Cuttter’s Improvement, a good warmer and oven, 


Conant’s and Conant’s Improved. 
James’, 2 and 3 boilers, a variety of patterns and 


Improved Conicle, a beautiful article and well spo- 

ken of. 

Parlor Stoves, Franklin do., 6 & 9 Plate do., suit- 

able for warming Meeting houses, School houses, 

Shops, Stores, &c. &c. 

FIRE FRAMES’; OVEN MOUTHS ; 
AND BOILER do. 

SHEET IRON STOVES: Russia and English 

Tron Stove Pipes. 

Also TIN WARE of various kinds on hand, or 

made to order. 

All the above will be sold on as favorable terms 

as at any other Store. 


ASH 


CHANDLER & DODD. 
Winthrop, January 1st, 1838. %3m48—eow. 





Kesneeec, ss.—4t a Court of Probate holden at Au- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the last Monday of December, A. D. 1837. 

MOSES B. SEARS, Administrator of the Estate of 
PAUL SEARS, late of Winthrop, in said County, 
deceased, having presented his 2d account of admin- 
istration of the Estate of said deceased, and also his 
account as a creditor of said Estate, tor allowance : 
Ordered, That the said Administrator give notice 
to all persons interested, by causing a capy of this 
order to be published three weeks successively in 
the Maine Farmer, printed at Hallowell, that they 
may appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augus- 
ta, in said county, on the last Monday of February 
next, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and show 
cause, if any they have, why the same should not be 
allowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 
A true copy. Attest: Gro. Rorinson, Register. 


NEW GQAODS.. 

WM. NASON & Co. have just received a gener- 
al assortment of English and American Dry Goods, 
which will be sold low.for, cash or Country Sondane. 








and we suppose he jg to, be the upper leather, though 


Plaster from the Lubec Mills, which wil 


Please call'at their Store one door north of the Ea-. 


PLASTER PARIS. 
The subscriber has received his supply of ground 
I be sold by 
the cask or bushel. Produce taken in exchange. 
The Plaster ground and py up at the Lubec mills 
has now been 4 years in ust and has been so well 
tested both in its quality and penefit that the farmer 
may use it with confidence in its being the cheapest 
and best dressing they can obain for their farms. 
Also on hand 300 hhds Turtg [gland and Liver- 
pool Salt ; 50 bags Salt; Hhds Porto Rico and Ha- 
vannah Molasses : 150 quintils Cy & Pollock Fish ; 
50 bags prime Coffee at 10 cts by tre bag ; Tea, Su- 
gar, Rice, Tar, Resin, Oil, &c. &e 
Wanted as above, 100 tons Engli, Hay. 
WARD. 


A. Hoo 
Hallowell, Dec. 21, 1837. 


PLASTER. 
On consignment 200 casks prime grouyd Plaster, 
from Calais Mills, for sale by T. B. MERRICK. 


STRAW CUTTERS, ; 
The subscriber respectfully informs the publie 
that he has recently modified his Straw Cutter and 
so modified it that be can afford it for the low price 
of $2,50. It has a single knife and operates with a 











‘brake or lever, and he feels satisfied that for the a- 


bove price no machine can be obtained that will eut 
so much straw with the same small amount of pow- 
er. Orders, post paip, directed to the subscriber 
at Wayne Post Office, will be promptly attended to. 
JOSEPH C. GREENE, 
Fayette, Dec. 6, 1837. 44 


MOLASSES---MOLASSES. 
A few Hhds. prime retailing Molasses. Also, a 
good assortment of Family Groceries, at wholesale 
or retail, for sale as cheap as the cheapest, b 


WM. NASON & CO. 


GRAVE STONES 

The subscriber would inform,the public that he 
continues to carry on the Stone Cutting business at 
the old stand, (near the foot of Winthrop. st.—on 
the River side of Main St.) where he keeps a very 
arge assortment of stone—consisting of the beauta- 
ful New York White and Blue Marble—Thomaston 
Marble—Quincy Slate stone, &c. &c. 

He would ily say to those individuals who wish 
to purchase Grave Stones, Monuments, Tomb Ta- 
bles, Paint stones, &c., that if they will call and 
examine the chance of selecting among about 1000 
feet of stone—some almost, if not quite equal to the 
Italian White Marble—also his (PRICES) Work- 
manship, after more than a dozen years’ experience 
—if he cannot give as good satisfaction as at an 
other place in Maine or Massachusetts, he will 
pledge himself to satisfy those who call for their 
trouble. His shop will readily be found by its open 
front, finished monuments, &c. in sight. To com- 
aman who unite to purchase any of the above, a 
iberal discount will be made, Chimney Pieces, 
Hearth stones, &c. furnished to order.--All orders 
promptly attended to ; and all kinds of seulpture in 


stone done at short notice, 
JOEL CLARK, Jr. 
. 43 








Hallowell, Dee. 2, 1837. 


GLASS, 
40 Boxes 7 hy 9: Waterford GLASS just received 
and for sale b T. B. MERRICK. 





Hallowell, Now. 28, 1837. 43 
FRUIT TREES, peer Sere shmlnnay TREES, 
Cc. 


For sale hy the subscriber, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Herbaceous plants, &&. The trees of the 
Plums and Pears were never before so fine, or the 
assortment so complete.—Apples, Peaches, Cherries, 
Grape vines—a superior. assortment; of fipest kinds 
—and of all other hardy, fruits. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses, and’ Her- 
brceous = of the most beautiful, hardy kinds 
—Splendid Paeonies, and Double Dahlias. Trees 
packed in the most perfect manner: for, all distant 
places, and shipped or sent from, Boston to wherev- 
er ordered.—Catalogues sent gratis to all who apply. 

Address by Mail, ren 

ILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nursery, Nonantum. Hill, Oct, 1, 1837. 36 


CHINA, CROCKERY & GLASS WARE, 
A good assortment of Tea Setts, common Teas, 
Nappies, Dishes, Plates, Lamps, Tumblers, &c. &c. 


will he found for sale low, b 
WM. NASON & Co. 








FEATHERS---F EATHERS. 
A. good assortment of Feathers on consignment, 








gle Hotel and see for yourselves, 
| Hallowell, Nov. 14, 183%. 46: 





for sale by WM. NASON & Co, 
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MAINE FARMER 




















SS : 
From the Farmer's Cabinet. 


WINTER---To the Husbandman. 


he song of “ th) busking is o'er, 
gr Pm re. of plenty doth tell ; 


The garner o’ellows with its store, 
And the bari¢s with rich provender swell ! 


he toils of ##¢ husbandman, earth 
by With as of abundance hath blessed ; 
Now, the *!0ugh-boy to school hastens forth, 
And th» plough hath its ‘‘ season of rest.”’ 


The her!3 from the pastures have come, 
No |coger with green herbage crown’'d,) 
To the #tn-yard, their long winter home, 
W}<Te a carpet of straw is spread round ; 
And well have their riches deserved, 
he care which the farmer bestows, 
W 20 hath snug and war.n stables reserved, 
‘To shield them from pitiless snows. , 


The hickory piles, towering high, 
Give promise to brighten the hearth ; 
While they bid us turn Charity’s eye 
To the poor and the needy of earth. 
| And the generous mug overflows 
* With cider, all sparkling and clear ; 
Which at eve, when without the wind blows, 
Within is the farmer's ‘ good cheer !" 


The housewife hath willingly sought 
The ‘ wool and the flax”’ of the field, 
And clothing in carefulness wrought, 
Her household from winter to shield. 
While the rich golden butter and cheese, 
Thrice rich, as the work of ner hand! 
| Shows that luxury follows not ease, 
But with industry goes through the land. 


And oh! if the lovers of ease, 
Who seek it in pleasure’s turmoil ; 
Who try all that pledges to please, 
And Roee disappointment for toil ; 
Would turn to some homestead at night, 
And see the true peace of that hearth 
Where contentment and competence light 
A smile more enduring than mirth : 


Sure, then, would the gayest admit 
That happiness dwelieth at home, 
And never was treasured as yet, 
In the heart that for pleasure doth roam, 
There seated beside the bright fire, 
The helpmate her knitting doth ply ; 
While with book or some story, the sire 
Makes time seem too swiftly to fly. 


The children, a group, cluster round, 
i 


All smiling through roses of health ; 
Oh! where can those riches be found, 

Surpassing the husbandman's wealth ? 
And ah! if there's gratitude due 

From all, to the Father of love, 
How oft should the farmer renew 

His thanks for these gifts from above ! 


EE 
YOUTHS’ DrPARTMENT. 
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THE COUNCIL. 

‘ Father,’ said Edward Peare, ‘I heard you speak- 
ing with Mr. B. this forenoon about the Council, 
and I thought when you was at leisure, I would ask 
you what the Council is?” ‘It is seven men se- 
lected from different sections of the State by the 
joint ballot of the Senators and Representatives 
of the State, each of whom is called a Counsel- 
lor, and when they: are assembled together, they 
are called the Council. Their duty is to advise 
with the Governor what measures are best to adopt 
to promote the interest of the people ;—and the law 
makes it the duty of the Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Council, to appoint certain of- 
ficers, such as Judges of the Court, Justices of the 
Peace, Sheriffs of the Counties, Coroners, Regis- 
ters of Probate, Clerks of the Courts, &c. When 
the Governor wishes to appoint any officer, he 
writes his name in a book, and lets it remain there 
seven days, for every one to look at, so that all who 
see it may know that the man is to be appointed, 
and if they wish, they can object to it. If there is 
no objection, the Governor nominates him to the 
Council, and if they are willing, he is appointed ; 
but if they do not agree to it, he is not appointed. 
There is a room in the State House where the 


Governor and Council meet to do their business, in 
which there is a large table. The Governor sits 
at the head of this table, and the Secretary of 
State sits at the side of the Governor, and writes 
all the proceedings of the Covernor and Council in 
a book, in the same manner as a Town Clerk writes 
the proceedings of a town meeting, and jf all the 
| Counsellors agree to them they sign it, but if any 
, do not, they can have their dissent entered on the 
book and sign that, and this book may be called for 
by either House of the Legislature, and the Secre- 
tary of State must let them have it toexamine. The 
Counsellors sit all around the table. There are many 
other duties which they have to perform—and they 
meet several times in a year. 

The Counsellors are elected annually, on the 
first Wednesday of January. They are paid $2,00 
a day, for the time they are employed, and 10 cents 
a mile to pay their expenses in travelling from the 
place of their residence to Augusta.’ 

‘I now understand what Counsellors are, but I 
do not know what Secretary of State is ?’ said Ed- 
ward. 

‘I will explain that to you at another time,’ said 
Mr. Peare. 








Extract from an address by Edward Everett, now 
Governor of Massachusetts, delivered in Boston, 
Nov. 1832. 

“If we needed any encouragement to make these 
efforts to improve our minds, we might find it in 
every page of our country’s history. No where do 
we meet with examples, more numerous and more 
brilliant, of men who have risen from poverty and 
obscurity, under every disadvatage, to usefulness 
and an honorable name. Our whole vast continent 
was added to the geography of the world, by the 
persevering efforts of a humble Genoese mariner, 
the great Columbus, who by the steady pursuit of 
the enlightened conception which he had formed of 
the figure of the earth before any navigator had ac- 
ted upon the belief that it was round, discovered 
the American Continent. He was the son of a 
Genoese pilot; a pilot and seaman himself, and, 
at one period of his melancholy career, was o- 
bliged to beg his bread at the doors of the con- 
vents in Spain. But he carried within himself and 
beneath a humble exterior, a spirit for which there 
was notroom in Spain, or Europe, or in the then 
known world; and which led him on toa height 
of usefulness and fame, beyond that of the mon- 
archs that ever reigned. 

“The story of our Franklin cannot be repeated 





upon him, who rendered his country the most im- 
portant services, in establishing her independence ; 
enlarged the bounds of philosophy, by a new de- 


or to Europe, and the age in which he lived. 

“Why should I speak of Greene, who left his 
blacksmith’s furnace, to command an army in the 
revolutionary war; the chosen friend of Washing- 
ton, and next to him perhaps the military leader, 
wae stood highest in the confidemce of his coun- 
try: 

“ West, the famous painter, was the son of a 
Quaker in Philadelphia ; he was too poor at the be- 
ginning of his career, to purchase canvass and col- 
ors ; and he rose eventually to be the first artist in 
Europe, and President of the Royal Academy at 
London. Count Rumford was the son of a farmer 
in Woburn; he never had the advantage of a col- 
lege education, but used to walk down to Cam- 
bridge, to hear the lectures on natural philosophy. 
He became one of the most eminent oct wl 
in Europe; founded the Royal Institution in Lon- 
don, andj had the merit of bringing forward Sir 
Humphrey Davy, as the lecturer on Chemistry in 
that establishment. Robert Fulton was a portrait 

inter in Penn. without friends or fortune. By 

is successful labors in perfecting steam naviga- 
tion, he has made himself one of the greatest ben- 
efactors of man. Whitney, the son of a Massa- 








too often—the poor Boston boy ; the son of a hum- | 
ble tradesman, brought upa mechanic himself, a 
stranger at colleges till they showered their degrees | 


partment of science ; and lived to be pronounced, | 
by Lord Chatman, in the house of peers; an hon-| throp, in said County, deceased, having been pre- 











_chusetts farmer, was a machinest. His cotton gin, 


according to — Johnson of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has trebled the value 
of all cotton lands at the south, and has had an in- 
calculable influence on the agricultural and me- 
chanical industry of the world.” Are any of my 
young readers ready to exclaim, “I never can be- 
come thus distinguished and learned ir I try?” 
No one an tell what he can accomplish, until he 
first make the trial. It is this want of ambition to 
excell, the want of resolution to commence, the 
want of perseverance, combined with indolence, 
and often with absolute laziness, that keep thous- 
ands in ignorance, who might be wise. 


ES 


FALLING WOMB 


CURED BY “ae APPLICA. 
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DR. A. G. HULL'S UTERO ABDOMINAL SUP- 
PORTER is offered to those afflicted with Prolapsus 
Uteri, or Falling of the Womb, and other diseases 
depending upon a relaxation of the abdominal mus- 
cles, as an iustrument in every way calculated for 
relief and permament restoration to health. When 
this Instrument is carefully and properly fitted to 
the form of the patient, it invariably affords the 
most immediate immunity from the distressin 
“* dragging and bearing down,” sensations which 
accompany nearly all cases of Visceral displace- 
ments of the abdomen, and its skilful application is 
always followed by an early confession of radical 
relief from the patient herself. The Supporter is 
of simple construction, and can be pl by the 
patient without further aid. Within the last three 
years nearly 1500 of the Utero Abdominal Suppor- 
ters have been applied with the most happy results. 

The very great success which this Instrument has 
met, warrants the assertion, that its examination by 
the Physician will induce him to discard the disgus- 
ting Pessary hitherto in use. It is gratifying to 
state, that it has metthe decided approbation of Sir 
AstLey Coorer, of London, Enwarp DevarieLp, 
M. D., Professor of Midwifery, University of the 
State of New York, of Professors of Midwifery in 
the different Medical Schools of the United States, 
and every other Physician or Surgeon who has had 
a practical knowledge of its qualities, as well as ev- 
ery patient who has worn it. 

The public and medical penn are cautioned 
against impositions in this Instrument, as well as in 
‘Trusses vended as mine, which are unsafe and vi- 
cious imitations. The genuine Trusses bear my 
signature in writing on the label, and the Supporter 
has its title embossed upon its envelope. 

AMOS G. HULL, 

Office 4 Vesey-street, Astor House, New York. 

The Subscribers having been appointed Agents 
for the sale of the above Instruments, all orders ad- 
dressed to them will be promptly attended to. 

F. SCAMMON, Hallowell ; Joshua Durgin, Port- 
land ; George W. Holden, Bangor; J. E. Ladd, 
Augusta. 


At a Court of Probate, held at Augusta, on the last 
Monday of December, A. D. 1837, within and for 
the County of Kennebec. 

A certain instrument purporting to be the last will 

and testament of JAMES CURTIS, late of Win- 





sented by SAMUEL P. BENSON one of the Exe- 
cutors therein named, for Probate : 

Ordered, That the said Executor give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order 
to be published in the Maine Farmer, printed at 
Hallowell, in said County, three weeks successive- 
ly, that they may appear at a Probate Court to be 
held at Augusta, in said County on the last Monday 
of January next at ten o’clock, in the forenoon, and 
shew cause, if any they have, why the said instru- 
ment should not be proved, approved, and allowed 
as the last will and testament of the said deceased. 

H. W. FULLER, Judge. 
Attest : Geo. Rosinson, Register. 
A true copy. Attest: Geo. Roeison, Register. 


GRAVE STONES. 

The subscriber would inform the public that he 
has opened a Grave Stone Factory, at the corner of 
Winthrop and Water streets, Hallowell,—where he 
has on hand an elegant lot of White Marble, from 
the Dover pager’ f New York. All who wish to 

ay the last tribute of respect to their deceased 
Friends, are respectfully invited to call and exam- 
ine—they can be farndihed (for a few months) with 
as good work as can be had in the State, for two- 
thirds usual prices. GEO. W. HAINS. 
Hallowell, Nov. 14, 1837. 41 








